rolling down from the high cliffs, but when he landed on the
stage, sprang to his feet and turned against Don Jose, they
presumed that this had been an effective and masterly
piece of acting. Down in the pit Pierre Colin moved his
expressive hands and opened wide his mouth to prompt
Bhakaroff. Woollie, in the prompter's box, too, tapped
frantic signals with her pencil and shouted the nest line
up to him, her face red with excitement, her head bobbing
up and down in her small cubicle. And Robert Marsh,
although he stood opposite Bhakaroff in the belligerent
attitude prescribed by his part, looked deeply worried at him
and whispered under his breath: "Did you hurt yourself?"

Bhakaroff gave no answer. He needed all his self-control
to hold his breath and take the next cue. It was unfortunate
that he could neither see Colin's prompting lips very clearly
nor understand Woollie's suppressed shouting. There was
a great noise in his head and clouds, jagged shreds of black-
ness, glided past his eyes. "Esfamlh; ]e connais votre nom"
Don Jose sang; eeSqye%/e bienvenu" Bhakaroff braced himself,
straightened up, brought his heels together, drew himself
up from the waist, every inch a matador. "Mazs vraiment^
camarade------" Don Jose sang. The orchestra played on.

Ever since the rumour of BhakarofFs failing eyesight
had reached Pierre Colin, the conductor had used a little
device to steer the great baritone through the perils of his
performances. He had made Margot order for him a supply
of shirts with sleeves that were inches too long. Pulling
the French cuffs of these long sleeves almost down to his
knuckles, Colin had hoped that Bhakaroff would be able
to see the movements of the bright white stripes of linen,
even if the bdton was too thin and quick for him. As
Bhakaroff tried now to steady himself and to penetrate the
dizzy darkness around him, it was Colin's cuffs that brought
him around. He fastened his eyes on them, followed their
imploring and commanding movements and suddenly his
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